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An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. Published by Direc- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting held in Philadel- 


phia, in the Fourth Month, 1847.—Addressed | 


to its Members. 


At the rise of the religious Society of Friends, 
which took place at a period of great commotion, 
many professors of religion were seeking the Lord, 
but not sceking him where alone he was to be 
found, in their own hearts, failed to obtain that 
substantial comfort and settlement in the Truth 
which they longed for. Not sufficiently regarding 


the convictions and strivings of the Holy Spirit, 
operating at times upon their hearts, in order to 


lead them out of all sin, and to teach them to wait 
upon the Lord, that they might worship him in 
spirit and in truth, their attention was directed to 
ereaturely activity, in outward and ceremonial 
performances. 

Being taught that the Scriptures were the word 
of God, and the primary rule of faith and practice, 
they searched them in their own will «nd wisdom, 
and formed conclusions respecting their own con- 
dition, and the doctrines of the gospel, which not 
being founded on the testimony and light of the 
Spirit in themselves, were often very erroncous. 
Many made a high profession of faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in what he did and suffered for 
them without them, thinking that by his righte- 
ousness imputed to them they were delivered from 
the guilt and penalty of sin, although they had 
not submitted to Him in his spiritual appearance 
in the heart, and did not see that it was there 


lown intellectual faculties, whether cultivated or| 


‘only by the same Spirit which gave them forth. | 


|mighty, in his infinite love and goodness, to visit 
the kingdom of Great Britain with his glorious 
day-spring from on high, and to prepare and anoint 
chosen messengers to go through the laud, to pro- 
claim anew the everlasting gospel of life and sal- 
vation, as it was preached by the primitive minis- 
ters and believers in Christ. These were changed 
|men themselves, befure they went about to instruct | 
others. Their religion was not acquired in the| 
schools of the learned, nor by any effort of their 


not; but it was learned in the school of Christ, | 
under the humbling discipline of his cross, and by | 
the immediate teachings of his Holy Spirit in their 
hearts. Thus they were made living witnesses of | 
his power, and of his second coming without sin| 
unto salvation; and as they grew in grace they 
were established on Christ Jesus, the rock and| 
foundation upon which he builds his church. As} 
they were prepared for it, the mysteries of the king-| 
dom were opened to them, and their minds enabled | 
to understand and receive the doctrines of the Holy | 
Scriptures, which they highly esteemed, and be-| 
lieved were to be rightly understood and the pre-| 
cious promises they contain availingly applied, 


It was early opened to them, that however pre- 
valent was the opinion, that learning and study| 
and great research were necessary to acquire a| 
knowledge of the “School Divinity,” by which it 
was supposed a man was made a minister of the| 
gospel, all this knowledge gathered by the wisdom 
and labour of man, was but “as a painted sepul- 
chre, a dead carcase, without the power, life and 
spirit of Christianity, which is the marrow and 
substance of a Christian ministry.”” After speak-| 
ing of the high estimation in which this “ School 
Divinity” was held, Robert Barclay further says, 
“And if in any age since the apostles’ days God| 
hath purposed to show his power by weak instru- 
ments, for the battering down of that carnal and 


'wish also may befal others, that without holiness 
and regeneration no man can see God, and that 
|the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to depart from iniquity a good understanding; 
and how much knowledge puffeth up, and leadeth 
away from that inward quietness, stillness and 
humility of mind, where the Lord appears and his 
heavenly wisdom is revealed.” 

Our early Friends were true believers in all the 
doctrines of the gospel—in the Three that bear re- 
cord in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, which three are one ;—in the Godhead and 
manhood of our Lord Jesus Christ ;—in the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice which he offered without the gates of 
Jerusalem for the sins of the whole world ;—in his 
resurrection and glorification at the right hand of 
God the Father, our Mediator and Advocate, and 
who will be our Judge ;—and in the Holy Spirit 
which proceedeth from the Father and the Son ;— 
and also that the Holy Scriptures were written by 
Divine inspiration, and contain a declaration of all 
the fundamental doctrines and principles relating 
to eternal life and salvation; and that whatsoever 
doctrine or practice is contrary to them is to be 
rejected as talse and erroneous ;—that they are a 
declaration of the mind and will of God in and to 
the several ages in which they were written, and 
are obligatory on us, and are to be read, believed 
and fulfilled, through the assistance of Divine 
grace. These continue to be the doctrines of 
Friends, and have been maintained by the faithful 
in every generation since the rise of the Society. 

The fundamental doctrines of Christianity were 
generally held by other Christian professors ; but 
the spiritual and regenerating nature of the gospel 
dispensation, being very much lost sight of, Friends 


| were sent to turn the people to the light of Christ 


in the heart, by which they might see their fallen 
condition, the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and that 


| many were resting in a mere belief in a system of 


religion of man’s framing, which they imagined 


heathenish wisdom, and restoring again the antient| was founded on holy scripture, but which in many 


simplicity of tru’h, this is it. For in our day, God 
hath raised up witnesses for himself as he did fish- 





ermen of old; many, yea, most of whom, are la-| 


they were to come to the saving knowledge of|bouring and mechanic men; who altogether with- 


| respects was defective, and incompatible with the 
| gospel dispensation. It was the labour of these 
| evangelical preachers, not only to publish the doc- 
'trines of Christ and his apostles, in their original 


| simplicity and truth, but also to bring their hear- 


God, and of Christ, and experience deliverance | out that learning, have by the power and spirit of 
God, struck at the very root and ground of Baby- 
lon; and in the strength and might of his power, ‘ 
have gathered thousands, by reaching their con-| his spirit and grace in their hearts. 

sciences, into the same power and life, who as to} George Fox in describing his commission says : 
the outward part have been far more knowing than |—“ I was sent to turn people from darkness to 
they, yet not able to resist the virtue that proceeded | light, that they might receive Christ Jesus; for 
from them. Of which I myself am a true witness! to as many as should receive him in his light, I 
and can declare from a certain experience, because | saw, he would give power to become the sons of 
my heart hath been often greatly broken and ten-| God; which I had obtained by receiving Christ. 
‘dered by that virtue and life, that proceeded from/{ was to direet people to the Spirit, that gave 
the powerful ministry of those illiterate men. So) forth the Scriptures, by which they might be led 
that by their very countenances as well as words, | into all truth, and up to Christ and God, as those 
| have felt the evil in me often chained down and had been who gave them forth. I was to turn 
the good reached to and raised. What shall I say| them to the grace of God and to the truth in the 
Ithen, to you who are lovers of learning and ad-| heart which came by Jesus; that by this grace 
|mirersof knowledge? Was not, Lalso,aloverand/they might be taught, which would bring them 
|admirer of it, who also sought after it, according] salvation; that their hearts might be established 
|to my age and capacity? But it pleased God, in| by it, their words might be seasoned, and all might 
|his unutterable love, early to withstand my vain|come to know their salvation nigh. I saw Christ 


from sin, and the introduction of everlasting right- 
eousness in the room thereof. Whilst they exalted 
the Scriptures in the place of the Spirit, and by 
assenting to the truths recorded in them, supposed 
themselves to be sound Christian believers, they 
were in alliance with the spirit of the world, its 
fashions and customs. Many were enemies to the 
cross of Christ, notwithstanding in words, they 
called him their Redeemer and Saviour, and were 


rigid in the observance of what they called religi- | 


ous duties, but which being performed in the un- 
sanctified will of man, and without the putting 
forth of the Shepherd of the sheep, were lifeless 
and fruitless, as regards perfecting holiness in the 
fear of the Lord. Accordingly, under a high pro- 
fession of religion, but in an intolerant spirit to- 
wards those who differed from them, they denied 
the possibility of being made free from sin in this 
life, at the same time that they considered them- 


| ers to the life and substance, imparted by the illu- 
}minating and quickening and baptizing power of 
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died for all men, was a propitiation for all, and en- 
lightened all men and women with his divine and 
saving light, and that none could be true believers 
but those who believed therein. I saw that the 
grace of God, which bringeth salvation, bad ap- 
peared to all men, and that the manifestation of 
the Spirit of God was given to every man to profit 
withal. These things I did not see by the help of 
man; nor by the letter, though they are written 
in the letter; but I saw them in the light of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and by his immediate spirit and 
power, as did the holy men of God by whom the 
Holy Scriptures were written. Yet I had no slight 
esteem of the Holy Scriptures; they were very 
precious to me; for I was in that spirit by which 
they were given forth; and what the Lord opened 
in me, I afterwards found was agreeable to them.” 

Friends have always regarded the Holy Serip- 
tures as secondary and subordinate to the Spirit ; 
and while to this they direct people for a know- 
ledge of the Divine will concerning themselves, 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Chemistry of Common Life. 
(Continued from page 69.) 

“In Europe we have no means of knowing how 
long such tastes and practices have prevailed. 
The Romans, at their banquets, used cups and 
saucers made of silver and richly embossed. 
They were nearly of the same shape as those now 
in use, and were employed for driuking hot water 
out of. Whether it was customary to infuse herbs 
lin this water on any occasion we do not read. 





But in Holland and England sage tea was in use 
| till a very late period: and its antiquity is shown 
‘by the statement that the Dutch, in their early 
‘intercourse with China, carried out dried sage 
| leaves as an article of traffic, and exchanged them 
|against those of the Chinese tea-tree. Now, how- 
ever, every country in Europe has chosen for 
‘itself one or other of the familiar foreign beve- 
|rages. Spain and Italy delight in cocoa: France, 
Germany, Sweden, and Turkey in coffee; Russia, 
| Holland, and England in tea; while poor Ireland 


they believe it will lead all who have the Scrip- 
tures, to obey the doctrines and precepts of the} 
gospel which are contained therein. It has always| 
been and continues to be the concern of our reli- 
gious Society “to encourage all our members to| 
practise the frequent perusal of them, with their| 
hearts turned to the Lord, that so he may be ; r 
pleased to open their understandings to receive | tached itself to the banner of the Arabian prophet, 
that spiritual benefit which he designs they should|and has followed it wherever in Asia or Africa 
convey, whether it be in doctrine, correction, re-| his false faith has triumphed. ( 
proof, or instruction in righteousness, that the man|China, has spread spontaneously over the hill 


the cocoa, the refuse of the chocolate mills of Italy 
and Spain. 

‘So all Asia feels the same want, and in diffe- 
rent ways has long gratified it. 





of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto! country of the Himalayas, the table land of Tar-| 


all good works.” Ancient Testimony revived, &c.,, tary and Thibet, and the plains of Siberia, has 
. 42. climbed the Altais, overspread Russia, and is 
Notwithstanding the degeneracy which has ap-| equally despotic in Moscow as in St. Petersburg. 
peared in the Society at different periods, the bless-| In Sumatra the coffee-leaf yields the favourite tea 
ed Head of the church in his unmerited mercy and of the dark-skinned population, while Central 
goodness, has continued to extend the visitations| Afiica boasts of the Abyssinian chaat, as the indi- 


of his love and power to sons and daughters, many | genous warm drink of the Ethiopian people. 
of whom have yielded to his requirings. To these, | Everywhere, unintoxicating and non-narcotic beve- 
the same doctrines and testimonies have been pre-| Tages are in general use—among tribes of every | 
cious; and many have been clothed with a holy| colour, beneath every sun, and in every condition 


zeal and courage, to watch over the flock against of life. ‘The custom, therefore, must meet some 
the inroads of the enemy, and to maintain these | universal want in our common human nature.” 
principles as a sacred trust, in support of which,; This wide use of simple medicated drinks is 
many in the beginning offered up their lives. We|siwple enough. But it is still more remarkable 
believe these doctrines and testimonies will not be|that in so many different countries, and from so 


permitted to fall to the ground, but will continue | many different plants, different races of men—} 


to spread, until they finally prevail over all oppo-|ignorant alike of chemistry and physiology— 
sition. should have been led by a common instinct to se- 

The present is a day of peculiar trial, arising | lect, for the purpose of preparing these drinks, 
from the influence of the spirit of the world, the vegetable substance which contains the same pe- 


luxury and ease which the abundance of the things culiar acting ingredient. Thus, the theine which | 


of this life brings in upon our Society, and from | characterizes the Chinese leaf, is present not only 
the divided feelings produced by the circulation of | 10 the coffee bean brought into use in Abyssinia 
some writings, put forth by members, containing | and Arabia, in the coffee leaf employed as yet only 
sentiments which do not accord with our doctrines. |in Sumatra, in the Mate or Paraguay tea which 


makes a warm drink for itself, out of the husks of 


Coffee, indigenous | 
in Abyssinia or the adjoining countries, has at-_ 


Tea, a native of 


And under a religious concern for the restoration 
of that precious unity which once characterised us, 
and in discharge of what we apprehend to be a 
duty devolving upon us, we have believed it right | 
to point out some passages in the writings alluded 
to, which do not convey the views of Friends; in| 
order that our members may be on their guard | 
against adopting forms of expression, and modes) 
of defining and explaining doctrines, which differ | 
from the simple and scriptural methods used by 
the Society. By the frequent repetition of such 
opinions and modes of expression, the mind may | 
be gradually led to look upon the differences we 
have referred to, as matters of little moment ; and 
thus by degrees, imperceptible perhaps to its 
clouded vision, the way may be prepared for a 
departure from a full belief and acknowledgment 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus, and as it has always| 
been held by our religious Society. 
‘Ta be continued.) 





has been long collected among the forests of Pa- 
raguay, but also in the Guarana or Brazillian 


cocoa, in use among the natives of Brazil; while | 


the true cocoa of Central America contains the 
very similar substance theobromine. This fact, 
which has been established beyond doubt by recent 
chemical research, is one of the most curious in 
the whole history of human instincts. Through 


how many successive trials,—after how wide and | 


long an experience of bodily comfort and discom- 
fort,—must half-civilized men in each of these 
countries have come to settle down into the gene- 
ral custom of using the several indigenous plants 
which modern times have found commonly em- 
ployed among them. How very curious that the 
chemistry of our day should discover that in so 


'many cases the plants thus selected should be ca- 


pable of yielding to water the same chemical and 
physiological ingredient ! 
The passion fur fermeuted drinks is akin to the 


love of infused beverages, but it stands upon a 
somewhat different ground. It is not instinctive 
in the same sense as the desire for warm infusions, 
\It has not everywhere led the different races of 
‘men through long trial and research to the means 
\of gratifying it. These means have rather sprung 
up of themselves before mankind in certain parts 
of the world, and have thus awakened the passions 
iwhich, if it existed in human nature at all, would 
jotherwise have remained dormant. 

Thus, in tropical climates, where palm trees 
flourish, an accidental wound to the topmost shoot 
causes a copious flow of sweet sap, which, of its 
own accord, speedily ferments and produces an 
agreeable intoxicating drink. How early in eastern 
‘climes must this grateful liquor have become fa. 
miliar to the primeval races? How natural it 
was in them tu make use of it! 

So also in Mexico the American aloe pours its 
\copious juice into its own central cup, and there 
jin a brief space produces the Mexican pulque, so 
pleasing to the native palate. 
| grape vine bears its luscious bunches the expressed 
Juice soon begins to move and sparkle with bubbles 
of living gas, and the crude heavy liquor changes 
spontaneously into the cheerful and exhilarating 
wine. Indeed the juices of nearly all fruits, even 
of our more northern ones,—the apple, the pear, 
the plum, the gooseberry, and a hundred others— 
/naturally produce their own peculiar varieties of 
intoxicating drink. Fermented liquors, therefore, 
are natural beverages, which man could not avoid 
| becoming acquainted with, and of which in many 
countries it required little ingenuity to obtain a 
continued and abundant supply. It was probably 
some fortunate accident which led to the discovery 
\of the mode of preparing sweet liquids from 
sprouted grain (malt), and of converting them 
linto an exhilarating drink by mixing them with 
lother liquids already in fermentation. A rare 
accident no doubt, led to the custom of chewing 
grains and roots, still practised in Peru, for the 
preparation of fermented chica, and in the South 
Sea Island for the manufacture of the favourite 
ava. And a yet rarer accident, at a more modern 
period, taught some sleepless Arabian alchemist,— 
{torturing substance after substance in his cruci- 
|ble’s alembics,—how to extract the fierce spirit 
from these agreeable drinks, and brought up, as it 
were, from the bottom of Pandora’s box, that Al- 
|chohol which has since inflicted so many evils upon 
| the world. 





And where the 


(To be continued.) 





Deodorising Properties of Coffee-—The London 
Medical Gazette gives the result of numerous ex- 
periments with roasted coffee, proving that it is 
the most powerful means, not only of rendering 
‘animal and vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of 
actually destroying them. A room in which meat 
in an advanced degree of decomposition had been 
|kept for some time, was instantly deprived of all 
smell, on an open coffce-roaster being carried 
through it containing a pound of coffee newly 
roasted. The best mode of using the coffee as a 
|disinfectant, is to dry the raw bean, pound it in a 
|mortar, and then roast the powder on a moderately 
|heated iron plate, until it assumes a dark brown 
|tint, when it is fit fur use. Then sprinkle it in 
isinks and cesspools, or lay it on a plate in the 
room which you wish to have purified. 

sexnamecltilpanisiniae 
| As our understandings are opened by the pure 
light, we experience that through an inward ap- 
proaching to God, the mind is strengthened in obe- 
dience ; and that by gratifying those desires which 
are not of his begetting, these approaches to him are 
obstructed, and the deccivab!e spirit gains strength. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
SLAVERY ITEMS, 

The determination of slaves to obtain their free- 
dom by purchase, or by flight, shows they have 
the same inherent love of liberty that their mas- 
ters have. If the following can be relied on, the 
preparation for a general rush of the slaves at 
Garlandsville into the free States, threw their 


masters into great consternation, and cost them a| 


severe flogging, substituted for the decision of the 
council to hang them. Very few persons at the 
north would live under such fear, for ‘all the 
wealth that sinews bought and sold have ever 
earned.” The work of emancipation is on the 


wheel, and it would be wisdom in the slaveholder | 


to prepare himself and his slaves for the benefits 
of freedom. 

“ Negro Conspiracy in Mississippi.i—The Ma- 
rion (Miss.) Republican gives an account of the 
discovery of a negvo conspiracy at Garlandsyville, 
Jasper county. It says :— 

“A trustworthy negro on a neighbouring plan- 
tation, after having received pledges of secrecy, 
revealed the existence of the conspiracy to an over- 
seer, and requested him to repair to a certain place, 
in the midst of a dark, unfrequented swamp, and 
see for himself. The overseer did not go, but the 
next morning he took with him some friends, and 
went to the spot designated by the faithful negro. 
There they saw every indication of a large crowd 
having been assembled ; horses had been tied up, 
fires kindled, and, from appearances, they calcu- 
lated that upwards of one hundred negroes had 
there assembled on the preceding night. They 
left the spot, and the neighbourhood was quickly 
alarmed. Several negroes were taken up, and 
among them the leader. The greatest excitement 
was prevailing in the country ; a council was held, 
and it was decided that the negroes should be hung 
immediately; ropes were procured, and the sen- 
tence of the council was about to be executed, 
when the crowd relented, fearing lest the innocent 
should perish with the guilty. 

“The negroes were then severely whipped, and 
they confessed that the conspiracy extended 
throughout a large section of country, that there 
existed several other organizations, which they 
calied ‘schools,’ in the neighbourhood, and that 
their object was to organize in sufficient force, and 
march, increasing their force as they went, to a 
free State. No arms or ammunition of any kind 
could be discovered; but the negroes confessed 
that they were to meet at Garlandsville next Sa- 
turday night to make a start. When asked why 
they selected that place as a rendezvous, they 
could give no reason, and the presumption is that 


they intended to sack the place, and murder the | 


inhabitants. Two white men, they say, have been 
amongst them, but their names were not known 
to the negroes, nor was anything developed which 
could identify them. Arms and ammunition are 
probabiy concealed somewhere, as such a scheme 
would never have been attempted without them.” 
—Ledger. 

The terror of the slaveholder, at the sound of 
his menials’ rising to secure their rights, reminds 
us of the proverb, ‘“‘The wicked fleeth when no 
man pursueth.” All their arguments to prove 
Scripture authority for slavery, are overturned by 
the agitation they are at once thrown into by the 
dread of the vengeance of the poor black, for be- 
ing unjustly and often cruelly treated, by withhold- 
ing his freedom and the fruits of his labour, and 
torturing him with the lash at their pleasure, to 
gratify their passion tor tyranny and revenge, The 
following is from another of the divisions of the 
land of Kgyptian darkness. 

“Rumor of a Slave Insurrection —On the 


night of the 16th, the citizens of Baton Rouge, 
La., were under arms and in great excitement, on 
account of a rumor that the slaves intended to rise} 
jand attack the U. 8. Arsenal and the Bank. No- 
thing of the kind, however, took place. On the! 
next morning, Joe Craig, a coloured barber and a| 
suspicious character, was compelled to leave the| 
| place.’’— Ledger. 
The number of slaves who have obtained their'| 
\liberty by flight, appears to us to be small—61,664 | 
|in the last forty years. Until a man has forfeited bis | 
freedom by crime, and that adjudged by a jury of | 
'his peers, he has, according to the law of nature, | 
ithe control of his own limbs, and his time, and| 
pleasure, to enjoy life, liberty and happiness where 
he pleases, so long as he does not trespass on the} 
rights and peace of others. No human power is! 
endowed by the Creator with authority to deprive | 
him of these enjoyments. God is no respecter of | 
|persons. Had the slave the power, he would have 
jthe same right to hold his master in bondage as 
|the master to hold him. 

| Escape of Slaves—The Richmond Despatch | 
ispeaks of a pamphlet just published in that vici-, 
|nity, which estimates that, within the last forty| 
| years, 61,664 slaves have escaped from the South, | 
\or fifteen hundred annually, aud that the total loss| 
\is $27,740,800.” 

According to the above unrighteous estimate of 
|men and women as goods and chattels, the heirs 
| of A. W. Talliafero have suffered the loss of seve- 
'ral thousand dollars, by the justice of the testatrix 
‘in liberating twenty-three human beings, and pro- 
viding for the expense of removing them to a free 
State. All such acts indicate the conviction, that 
slavery is a violation of the natural claim of man 
to unshackled liberty ; and that the pretensions of 
the trafficker in human flesh to any warrant for the 
abominable system, have no other foundation than 
the cupidity of the slave dealer. We rejoice in 
the growing light on this dark subject. 

“ Slaves Emancipated.—Twenty-three negroes 
emancipated from slavery by the last will of the 
late Ann W. Talliafero, of King William county, 
Va., passed through Wheeling on Monday on their 
way to Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. The Wheeling Intel- 
ligencer says that each one, by the will of A. W. 
T., is entitled to a legacy of $150, to be applied in 
defraying the expenses of their removal and loca- 
tion in the State of Ohio.”—D. News of Tenth 
mo. 19th. 

The intelligence that public sentiment on the 
slave institution has undergone a change in latter 
years, in Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland, is 
hopeful. We believe that efforts were made many 
| years ago to prepare for a gradual extinction of it 
in two of those States, and have often heard it said 
that it would in all probability have taken place, 
had not the indiscreet and violent actions of some | 
pretended abolitionists driven them back from their 
purposes. When men have arrived at a point, at 
which they have, of their own motion, determined 
to take this subject up, to see whether they can 
unite in preparatory steps to relieve themselves, of | 
what they feel to be a burden, they should not be 
interfered with, especially by rude, injudicious 
strangers. It is wiser and better to Jeave them to 
the gradual developments of light op their own 
understandings Men will relinquish their preju-| 
dices under the influence of mental conviction, | 
when attempts to hasten their abandonment, or to| 




















child to raise money for a debt. 


plan for the gradual abolition of slavery in that 
State. Public sentiment in Kentucky, and also in 
Maryland and Virginia, has been undergoing a 
change for some years in respect to maintaining 
the slave institution. Whether the citizens of 
those States are prepared yet for gradual abolition, 
the only way in which slavery can ever be extin- 
guished in a State, will depend a great deal upon 
the discretion of the opponents of slavery in the 
free States. The fact that a proposition for free- 
dom comes from slaveholders themselves, is one 
of great significance, and shows that the moral and 
political bearings of the question are as well un- 


derstood among intelligent men in the South as 


they are in the North.” — Ledger. 

The following story is taken from a late paper, 
and had the baby been the child of a southern 
white man and one of his slaves, the father would 
have had no difficulty in confirming the sale of the 
We would ask 
what distinction should be made between an 
African and Asiatic child, when both have a 
tinged skin; it only wanted the authority of slave 
law, and the bargain would have been considered 
valid according to the “ institution.” 

“Trade in Chinese Babies—A Chinaman in 
Columbia hired a horse, for which he could not 


| pay, aud having with him a fine Chinese baby, 


offered to sell it for four dollars, in order that he 
might raise the necessary funds. A Dutchman 
present, says the Sonora Herald, who was keen for 
a trade, paid the money, and took the baby. He 
was, however, doomed not to remain long in pos- 
session of his bargain. The mother of the child, 
learning of the transaction, applied to a magistrate 
to recover her darling The Dutchman showed a 
fair bill of sale, but was informed that such trans- 
actions were not entirely legal, and that he must 
deliver up the article in dispute. He then filed a 
complaint to recover his four dollars, besides nine 
dollars for nursing the little one. But here again 
he was at fault, and the poor Dutchman was finally 
convinced that, for once, he had made a decidedly 
unprofitable investment.’”’—D. News. 

The decision against the sale of a fellow crea- 
ture was just; and a blessing it. is to any state to 
be exempt from the odious system of human sla- 
very. May the day not be distant when it shall be 
abolished the world over ! 

coseanighigpunmase 
For “ The Friend.” 

Russia now occupies so large a space in the 
public eye, that it is desirable to have a familiar 
recollection of the principal facts of its history. 
The following brief account, taken from “ The 
Leisure Hour,” will therefore be likely to be in- 
teresting to the readers of “ The Friend.” 


Russia—Before Peter the Great. 

The immense empire of Russia, which embraces 
in its area more than half the territory of Europe, 
and about one-third uf that of Asia, has no ancient 
history. Rome had risen and fallen, and the na- 
tions once tributary to her sway had grown up to 
political greatness, while Rus+ia was yet a blank, 
a vast untravelled waste, but sparsely inhabited 
by its aboriginal barbarians, and the refuge, from 
time to time, of predatory hordes of Scythians, 
Huns and Slavonians, which latter race predo- 
minated in the end, and, with the Goths, who 
occupied the southern portion of the territory, may 


drive them from their present position, would only | be regarded as the ancestors of the Russians of our 
lead them to adhere more pertinaciously to it. We|day. They were idolaters, observant of the most 


take the following from one of our papers. 

“ Emancipation in Kentucky —The Newport 
(Ky.) News, at the suggestion of a number of 
prominent slaveholders in Kentucky, proposes that 


cruel, senseless, and degrading superstitions, and 
they sternly resisted the progress of Christianity 
among them, sprinkling their altars with the blood 
of Christians as a peace-offering to their gods, 


a Convention be held in Frankfort, to adopt a) Various other tribes amalgamated with those above 
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THE FRIEND. 











mentioned, but it cannot even be guessed in what | was dethroned, and the rightful prince restored. | be kept still renewed and replenished with heaven} 


—< 


proportions; and so little of ascertained fact is to|Sviastopolk II. died in 1113, and Vladimir IL., | oil, that we may have a clear sight of what is do- 


be found in the records, such as they are, of the; his cousin, ascended the throne. 


time, that no reliance can be placed on them. 


It| peace to the distracted country, and at his death | ourselves than we really are. 


He restored | ing within us, lest we should think otherwise of 
Purity of heart is a 


is reported that the Varangians, from the coast of |in 1126 left it at peace both at home and abroad. |main qualification for being of any service in the 


the Black Sea, conquered the Slavonians, and gave 
the first sovereign to Russia in the person of prince 
Rurik. The next sovereign of whom mention is} 
made was Oleg, who built Novogorod, or the new 
city, which was the centre of government in the | 
year 830. He was succecded by three brothers, 
Rurik, Seniaf, and Trouver, the first of whom, | 
upon the death of the other two, became prince of | 
the empire in 852, and gave it the name of Rus- 
sia. He died in 879, leaving the kingdom to his 
son Igor, then but five years old, and the regency 
to the boy’s uncle Oleg, who governed the people | 
with intolerable despotism for thirty years. He} 
died in 913, when Igor ascended the throne at the | 





age of forty. This prince led the first Russian | 


armament against Constantinople; after commit- | 
ting unheard-of barbarities, he was defeated by the | 
Greeks, but he returned next year to the assault, | 
and succeeded in levying a tribute upon Constan- | 


tine. In 945, after a reign of thirty-two years, 
Igor, marching against the Drevelins, a warlike 
people, fell into an ambuscade, and was massacred 
with all his guard. He was succeeded by Olga, 
his widow, who, acting as regent for twenty years, 
abdicated in favour of herson. During her reign 
she became a convert to the Christian faith, was 
canonized at her death, and is now the saint Helen 
of the Russo-Greek church, and a worker of 
miracles! Her son, Sviatoslof I., became sove- 
reign in 965. He fell in battle at the end of 
seven years, leaving the empire divided between 


his three sons, Valdimir, Oleg, and Yarapolk. The | 


first of these three, having got rid of the other two, 
assumed the entire sovereignty in 980. He was 
as yet the most ferocious of Russian rulers, but being 
a man of comprehensive intellect, was able to win 
the respect of surrounding nations, and to intro- 
duce the first elements of civilization among his 
people. He also embraced the Christian faith, and 
erected churches, palaces, and public institutions. 
To deter his subjects from apostatizing, he de- 
graded the pagan gods, and put their priests to a 
bloody death. He is said to have died of grief in 
1015, at the rebellion of his son Yaroslaf. 

The death of Valdimir the Great left the empire 
a prey to the factions of his four sons, Sviastopolk, 
Boris, Gleb, and Yaroslaf. Sviastopolk murdered 
Boris and Gleb, but was defeated by Yaroslaf, and 
soon after died. Yaroslaf ascended the throne in 
1019, and took the title of grand duke. He go- 
verned well for the space of thirty-five years, ex- 
tended the Christian faith, and did much for the 
improvement of his subjects, being the first prince 
who established a code of Russian laws. His chil- 


dren married into most of the royal families of 


Europe. At his death, in 1054, he divided his 
dominions amongst his five sons; and the unfor- 
tunate country reaped again the inevitable anarchy 
resulting from such a division. Foreign troops 
were called in to fight the battles of the brothers ; 
and Pol s, Tartars, and Hungarians devastated 
the land. Isiaslof, who succeeded to the principal 
provine.s, died in 1078, leaving two sons; but 
was succeeded by his brother Vsevolod, in whose 
reign a terrible plague devastated the country. 
He died in 1093, and was followed by Sviastopolk 
IL., as the eldest branch of the house of Rurik. 
During his reign Russia was invaded by the Tar- 
tars under Genghis*Khan, who in their progress 
levelled cities and destroyed everything. Sviasto- 

lk was driven from his throne, and took refuge 
in Poland. The Tartars set up Uselas, his brother, 


At his decease the throne was seized and vacated | church of Christ. 
by eleven princes consecutively. Meteslof, son of | to obtain and to retain this precious state. “ Bless- 
Viadimir, at length established himself. During ed are the poor in heart, for they shall see God ;” 
his reign of six years Russia again suffered from they shall clearly discern the things which belong 
an awful famine and pestilence. Dying in 1132,/to his kingdom, and when they speak of them, it 
he was succeeded by his brother Yarapolk, who| will be, of what they have seen with their (spiri- 
reigned seven years. Vsevolod II. ascended the| tual) eyes, and what they have looked upon; what 
throne in 1139, and died in 1145. He was suc- | has been brought by the Holy Spirit before their 


Let us then use all diligence, 





‘ceeded by Igor, whose detestable tyranny endured | internal view, as an object of contemplation for 


only six weeks, when the hatred of his people| themselves, and a subject which they are autho- 
hurled him from the throne. He made way for|rized to handle with clean hands, and with hal- 
[siaslof II., who in his turn was deposed by Iouri| lowed lips to communicate to others.—Jtichard 
[.,in 1154. It was in his reign that Genghis| Shackleton. 
Khan again advanced into Russia, committing 
atrocities unparalleled in history. His army, num-| ss aaa i 
bering 100,000 men, sada all who fell into| . IN — LIES Ov ~~ 
their hands, and razed cities, towns, and villages! ~ times like ours, "twere wise if people would 

. . | ell scrutinize their zeal for doing good. 
to the ground, Touri collected his troops and| A few plain questions might suffice, to prove 
marched against them; but in the fight he fell What flows from party—what from Christian love, 
covered with wounds, and his followers were 
destroyed toa man. Russia did not recover for 
centuries from this terrible invasion. 

Civil war ensued upon the death of Iouri, who 
as usual had divided the succession among his 
sons. In 1174, Mikhail I. assumed the sovereign 
| power, dying at the end of two years, when Vsevo- 
‘lod III. ascended the throne; his reign was long 
jand stormy, and his country a prey to the inva- 
sions of the Mongols and Tartars. He died in 
1212, and again five pretenders to the supreme 
| power, his sons, began a barbarous strife for do- 
minion. A civil conflict of six years ended in 
establishing Louri, the eldest son, on the throne 
in 1218, whose reign was signalized by a new 
|famine and mortality, and a new Tartar invasion. 
|He was succeeded in 1238 by Yaroslaf IL., in 
whose reign the Swedes invaded Russia, but were 
repulsed by the young prince Alexander of Novo- 
gorod. The whole of the Russian provinces were 
at this period virtually subject to the Tartars and 
Mongols, who had on the banks of the Volga a 
camp of 600,000 men ; and many of the succeed- 
|ing princes had to profess fealty to the khan in 
\order to retain even a semblance of power. 
| We pass over a period of two hundred years, | 
|during which the successive sovereigns of Russia | 
| were practically under Tartar dominion, and pro-| 
ceed to the reign of Ivan the Great, who came to! 
the throne in 1462. At this time the Tartar| 
|power in Russia was beginning to decay. Ivan 
made vigorous war against it, defeated Achmet in 
a pitched battle, penetrated to his camp, and giv- 
ing it to the flames, finally blotted out the Golden | 
Horde which had held Russia in thrall for more | 
|than two centuries. He also made conquest in 
| Poland, and at the end of the war gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to one of the Polish princes. He 


consolidated tle sovereign power in his own per-| Mary Jones, the wife of Edward Jones, one of 
|son, and, more than any of his predecessors, de-|the first settlers of Pennsylvania, was a woman 
served the title of sovereign. He was the first.to| earnestly engaged for the promotion of Truth and 
adopt the title of czar, and in his reign relations| rightousness in the earth. She had in her hus- 
| were first established between Russia and Great) band a valuable assistant in her religious exercises, 
Britain. According to the Russian historians, he}and one not only a good example in his family, 
was “the saviour of Russia, the author of domes-| but in the world and inthe church. She received 
tic unity, of the imperial power, and of the na-|a gift in the ministry, which her friends of Haver- 
\tional liberty ;” but he was notwithstanding a/ford Monthly Meeting say, was ‘sound, edifying, 
cruel despot, and had criminals burned to death| and well received.” They add, “she was zealous 
for heresy. The knout was introduced in his day. | for the promotion of Truth.” 
(To be concluded.) She was probably advanced in years when she 
ee received a gift in the ministry, and her labours 
This life is the field of battle, and our most|appear to have been confined within the limits of 


——_+e—_—_ 
Selected, 


There is an eye that marks the ways of man 
With strict, impartial, analyzing ken; 

Our motley creeds, our crude opinions, lie 
All, all unveiled to that Omniscient eye. 

He sees the softest shades by error thrown, 
Marks where His truth is left to shine alone; 
Decides with most exact, unerring skill 
Wherein we differ from His word and will. 
No specious names nor reasonings to His view, 
The false can varnish, or deform the true ; 

No vain excuses e’er avail to plead, 

The right of theory for the wrong of deed. 
Before that unembarrassed, just survey, 

What heaps of refuse must be swept away! 
How must its search from every creed remove 
All but the golden grains of truth and love! 


—_——__~>e-— --— 





Selected. 
CHEER EACH OTHER. 


Yes, cheer one another along, 

In paths which ye ought to pursue— 
A word to dishearten is wrong 

To those who are striving to do. 
Speak cheeringly unto the sad, 

The wounded in heart, and the poor, 
A word of affection makes glad, 

And helpeth the wrong to endure, 
Deal gently with others that err— 

*Tis mercy that saveth the lost— 
And all that thy love may confer 

Can never God’s bounty exhaust. 
Oh, cheer one another along 

And joy and affection impart— 
Unkindness of spirit is wrong, 

But bless’d are the cheerful of heart. 


——__+o_—___ 


For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 69.) 
MARY JONES. 








7s rta dangerous enemies are those of our own houses.|her own Yearly Meeting. Her owm age isnot ~ 
in his stead. A civil war followed, the usurper May the lamp of God in the temple of our hearts,| noted, but ber beloved husband was more than’ 
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THE FRIEND: 


nnn nnn nnn ere eS hss ss stints 


four score years old when she was called from | worship with my Bible, and when the uainioter | for why should I be as one that turns aside from 
worxs to reward. She died Seventh mo. 29,|did pray, I well remember my heart would be the flocks of thy companions?’ 
1726, and was buried at Marion. igiven up and devoted to the Lord, especially when| “O the drawing cords of Divine love! how did 
ihe did say the Lord’s prayer, as it is called.” \it draw my soul with longings for fuller enjoy- 
When she was about twelve years old, she accom-|ment of the Divine knowledge of the true and 
Of Joseph Worth, of Stonybrook, we find this | panied her mother to a few meetings of Friends, | right way, not seeing my inability to walk therein, 
testimony : “He was favoured with an innocent |and the doctrine she heard preached therein by |feeling no condemnation for the sins of my igno- 
testimony though not large,—was a man of an|one of their ministers, took deep hold of her mind, |rance. So I thought myself strong, even able to 
exemplary life, and brought up his children in| aud was remembered long after. |give up my life for Jesus, my love to him was so 
plainness, although most of his neighbours were | ; In the letter to Boebm, she says, “TI was bap- | strong, at least I thought so. While my soul 
of other societies. He had a meeting held at his|tized and educated in the way of the Church of/abode in this retired frame, bearing the daily 
house, until a meeting-house was built in the| England; I went to school to a minister thereof, |cross, and walking humbly with my God, I had 
neighbourhood.” His death took place Seventh and loved and honoured him greatly, and he/great peace, and Divine comfort, insomuch that 
mo. 30, 1726. \showed me great tenderness and respect. In|the enjoyment of the Divine love was more to me 
| those days I looked on the ministers to be like | than my natural food or any outward enjoyment. 


: |angels, that brought the glad tidings of salvation |In those times of the singleness of my heart, and 
Of Elizabeth Webb, wife and widow of Richard | to the children of men; but when I was about|inward retirement with the good spirit, 1 had 


Webb,* of Concord, then Chester county, ample fourteen years old, I went to live in a knight’s| manifestations of things that were to come, which 
records exist to show that she was a woman of |house who kept a chaplain. He used to pray in|I have since seen come to pass. Oh! itisa great 
a great gift in the ministry, and endowed with | the house with the family twice a day. I observed | privilege to have the eye of the mind single, look- 
many qualifications for usefulness in the church | his conversation; I saw it was vain, and thought |ing unto Jesus, who is the true light and true in- 


JOSEPH WORTH. 


ELIZABETH WEBB. 


and in the world. 


She was born, according to the best informa- 
tion now to be obtained, in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, in or about the year 1663. Of her early 
religious feelings and growth in divine knowledge 
there are two accounts; one in the letter to An- 
thony William Boehm, which has already ap- 
peared in the Friend, the other a narrative pre- 
pared for her children, which has never been pub- 
lished. We shall principally use the latter in 
our sketch. It is entitled: 

“A short memorial of the dealings of my God 
with me in the days of my youth, which I leave 
behind me for young people to consider of,—and 
advise all to take the counsel of Solomon, Eccle- 
siastes, xii. 1—* Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt say I 
have no pleasure in them.’ No pleasure indeed 
in vanity when a dying hour draws nigh! 
all below the sun will appear to be but vanity. 

“I believe your tender Father will grant to 
you a visitation of his divine love, as he did to 
my soul; for he is no respecter of persons. The 
sin of ignorance he winks at, but he calls people 
betimes to repentance, and draws souls to Jesus 
Christ by the cords of Divine Love. ‘There is 
none can come to me,’ saith Jesus, ‘except the 
Father, which hath sent me, draw him, and I 
will raise him up at the last day.’ ‘It is written 
in the Prophets, and they shall be all taught of 
God. Every man, therefore, that hath heard and 
learned of the Father, cometh to me.’ See John, 
6 ch., 44, 45, &e. 

“In my childhood I had my education under 


the Episcopal ministry, which then was called the| 


Church of England. I went to school to a min- 
ister of that church, and to hear him preach on 
the first day of the week. I well remember, that 


when I was about ten years of age, some divine | 


motion began to be in my mind, according to my 


|it ought not so to be.” 


|terpreter of the testimonies left on record in the 


Then | 


What kind of service Elizabeth performed at! scriptures of Truth, and also the revealer of the 
the house of this knight she bas given us no in-| mystery of godliness and the mystery of iniquity. 
\sight, although it is evident she continued to re-|So it was that while I walked alone, praying to 
iside there several years. In her narrative for her|God the Almighty, day and night, for the know- 
children she adds: “I continued in the faith | ledge of his will, and that he would be pleased to 
\which I had received by education until I came| make known to me the right way that leadeth to 
jto be about fourteen or fifteen years of age, about | eternal life, for that it was which my soul alone 
| which time a brighter light shined on my childish | wanted,—I was convinced that the principles 
junderstanding. I took notice that Christ Jesus| which the Quakers held were the truth, and their 
|said to his ministers, ‘Freely ye have received, | ministry was the true ministry.” 
freely give ;’ as also that the Lord promised to (To be continued.) 
\teach his people himself. Many such testimonies | 
‘are left on record, and by them I was convinced 
\that the ministry of the church I did belong to, 
was not the true ministry. My forms of prayer 
did not suit with my condition, unless it were the oe ee P 
Lord’s prayer, so called, which I always had al. W hat is this remarkable process which we call 
great esteem for. I went to the church, so called, | ‘vention ? How does the brain act while de- 
still, until a dread fell on me when I was in the|vising its wonders of mechanic skill? These are 
worship house, and I thought it were just if it | questions of interest to inquiring minds, and may 
'did fall upon my head. So I, after that, walked | well puzzle those to whom even tke witnessed ac- 
alone for some time. A sweet spirit was in my |tion of complicate mechanism is a mystery i 
|bosom, and a divine light shined in my under- | penetrable. ee ni ed 
standing, which gave me to see my vanities | LE. B. Bigelow, in reply to an inquiry put to 
Then I remembered the baptismal vows that were | him, says,—‘ I am not sure that I can convey to 
made for me in my infancy,—that I should re- your mind a satisfactory idea of the inventive pro- 
/nounce the devil and all his works, the pomps and | Cess 12 My Own case. One thing is certain, it is 
vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful|not chance. Neither does it depend, to any great 
‘lusts of the flesh, and should keep God’s holy will | extent, on suggestive circumstances. These may 
‘and commandments. I thought this indeed would | present the objects, but they are no guide to the 
|be the way to be a member of Christ, a child of |!nvention itself. The falling apple only suggested 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. | to Newton a subject of inquiry. All that we know 
But oh! I wanted power to enable me to forsake | of the law of gravitation had to be reasoned out 
all these things, and to keep God’s holy will and | afterward, ; ; 
‘commandments. [Then] it was made known to My first step toward an invention has always 
me by the true light, that I must walk humbly | been to get a clear idea of the object aimed at. I 
with or before my Maker, and take up the daily learn its requirements as a whole, and also as com- 
‘cross. This would crucify the vain delights of posed of separate parts. If, for example, that ob- 
the world to me, and me to them; for the cross of |Ject be the weaving of coach-lace, I ascertain the 
Christ is the power of God to salvation, to al] |character of the several motions required, and the 


——_—>——__—_ 


For “ The Friend.” 


Erastus Brigham Bigelow. 
(Concluded from page 67.) 











_ this Friend call her the wife of John Webb. 


“both were ministers. 


childish capacity, which the evil spirit warred|them that believe. Although this was hard to 
against. When I would say my forms of prayer,| my natural temper, which was very airy and vain, 
Which I was taught, then I would grow drowsy, |yet I was made willing, and did bear the daily 
but if I would give up my mind to think of cross, and walk alone for some considerable time. 
childish vanities, then I could keep awake well|The Spirit of Christ the true Light, which God 
enough. ‘This was doubtless because my mind/the Father had sent into my heart, was then in 
began to be devoted to God. I began to think| me, a spirit of grace and supplication, which made 
upon my latter end, and thought if I had been in | intercession in me, and for me, with earnest long- 
the days when Christ was. on the earth, I would|ings'and groanings which many times could uot 
have been one of his followers. I began to love!be uttered. One expression used to run through 
to read the scriptures, and to go to the place of|my mind very often, ‘O Lord, preserve me in thy 
fear and in thy truth.’ I much desired to know 
*It is a singular fact that most writers ana the people that were true to God, thinking Jesus 
: oe an ae : ©|Christ was become the.beloved of my soul. I 
‘minutes of t i Philadelphia, show that she piste 
was the wife of Richard. John’s wife’ was, Ann, andj0fen' Gtied, +O Lord, where dost thou feed thy 
flocks? where dost thou cause them to rest at noon? 





















relations which these must sustain to each other 
in order to effect a combined result. Secondly, I 
devise means to produce these motions; and, 
thirdly, I combine these means, and reduce them 
'to a state of harmonious co-operation. 

| To carry an invention through its first and sc- 
cond stages is comparatively easy. The first is 
‘simply an investigation of facts; the second, as 
far as I can trace the operations of my own mind, 
comes through the exercise of the imagination. I 
am never at a loss for means, in the sense above 
explained. On the contrary, my chief difficulty 
is to select from the variety always at command 
those which are most appropriate. To make this 
choice of the elementary means, and to combine 
them in unity and harmony—to conduct, that is, 





THE FRIEND. 


ee 


an invention though its last or practical stage, | are worked under license from the Lowell Company. 
constitutes the chief labour. 


| Higgins & Co. are using the Bigelow looms for 
In making this choice of the elementary parts, | tapestry and velvet-tapestry carpets, in their esta- 
one must reason from what is known to what is not! blishment in New York. Another Company, in 
so—keeping in mind, at the same time, the neces-| Troy, N. Y., is weaving the same article under 
sary combinations, examining each element, not | license from E. B. Bigelow. At Humphreysville, 
only in reference to its peculiar function, but to) Ct., several looms are now employed in the manu- 


For “ The Friend.” 
| A correspondent, who dates from “Cincinnati, 
|Ohio, Nov. 7th,” requests the insertion of a cor. 
| rection of an article extracted from one of our 
\exchanges. He says, “Allow me to correct an 
error occurring in ‘The Friend’ of 3d inst., as 
extracted from the Detroit Tribune. I refer to 


| 


its fitness, also, for becoming a part of the whole. | 
Each portion must be thus examined and re-exam- 
ined, modified and re-modified, until harmony and 
unity are fully established. From the severity of 
this labour many inventors shrink, and this is the | 
main reason why some very ingenious men fail to| 
obtain satisfactory results. In my own case, the} 
labour has not ended with the perfection of my| 
looms; other machines, preparatory and auxiliar, | 
were necessary to give full effect to the inventions. | 

It isa well-known fact, complex inventions have 
not, as a general thing, come at once into use. In| 
many cases this has been because they were not! 
immediately brought into harmony with other| 
things. In a state of natural progress, things| 
move on together, and become mutually adjusted. | 
An important invention often disturbs these ad-| 
justments, and cannot be made to work efficiently | 
until other inventions and new arrangements have | 
brought all the related processes in accordance | 
with it. This arduous duty [ have endeavoured | 
to perform for all my looms. Lee’s band stocking- 
loom was invented several years before it was re- 
duced to practice, and even this was not effected 
by the inventor. The comparatively simple power- 
loom for weaving plain cloth was of very slow 
growth. A long time elapsed before its organiza- 
tion was so far harmonized as to work at all, and, for 
several years afterward, successive improvements 
only gave to it a moderate speed. Its capacity, 
in this respect, has actually been doubled within 
the last fifteen years. If my own more complex 
machines, for the production of figured fabrics, | 
have attained at once toa high state of perfection, 
I attribute it, in part, to the fact that my atten-| 
tion has a'so been given to those processes which | 
are subordinate, preparatory, and collateral, and 


‘lion yards of coach-lace, tweeds, &c., are woven ; 


‘of the ocean, many a village and city which owed | 


facture of silk brocatelle. E. B. B. adapted and | the article headed ‘A Mammoth Cave in Mack- 
constructed the machinery for this beautiful fabric | '2@W. There is not one word of truth in the 
in 1851. Goods for which the hand-loom artisans | Whole article, as I can affirm. The communica. 
of Lyons get three francs a yard, are made here at | 100 was written by some one, perhaps, connected 
a cost for labour of fifteen cents a yard. The agent, | With that paper, and who was desirous of having 
Humaston, is entitled to much praise for the |@0 oriyinal article of his published. I have visited 

skill and perseverance with which he has brought | that far-north Island twice ; the summer, one year 
these works into successful operation. |ago, and the one just gone. I was there when the 
In 1849, Clinton was made a township by legis- | article appeared, and although I had been there 
lative act. In 1837, when the brothers Bigelow more than two weeks, had never seen the en- 
went to this spot, that they might use one of its | trance. It afforded all the visitors much amuse- 
brooks in operating the coach-lace loom, it was the |ment to read the article; and we wondered how 
least cultivated and least valued part of the old|™any papers would copy it, believing it to be cor- 
and beautiful town of Lancaster. At that time it|rect. I hope that a denial of the truth of the 
contained some two hundred inhabitants; it has|extract, will be published in ‘The Friend,’ and 
now about four thousand. There may be seen the | thus let it be known, that though errors may occur 
great gingham mill, already named, producing an- |!" It, they will be corrected at the earliest Oppor- 
nually nearly five millions of yards; the counter- | tunity. C. N. 
pane mill, which turns out yearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of goods; the esta- 
blishment of the Clinton Company, where two mil- 


conehanliimenie 
For “ The Friend.” 

First Annual Report of the Managers of the 

Home for the Moral Reform of destitute Coloured 


and that of the Bigelow Carpet Company, belong-| children. 


ing to the two Bigelows, and H. P. Fairbanks, of} In coming before the public with a report of 
Boston, the daily results of which are a thousand|the proceedings of this association for the past 
yards of Brussels and Wilton carpeting. The| year, we feel that we have but little to interest it. 
amount made by this single establishment, now} As a home, it is yet in its infancy. 

only three years old, is equal to the entire impor-| But a short sketch of the manner in which it 
tation of Brussels carpet from England, at the time | originated, and the good it is designed to extend 
when the works were started. Though these looms|to the degraded and neglected class of children 
run night and day, they are inadequate to the con-| for whom it was instituted, may perhaps awaken 
stant demand. ‘in the minds of the benevolent, a desire to aid in 

We have seen, with admiration, on both sides |the promotion of this work of charity. 


Several years since, a kind hearted coloured 


| their prosperity, if not their existence, to the genius| woman, whose sympathies were excited by the 


of modern manufacture. But, to us, there is a jsituation of the children found amid the scenes of 


charm in Clinton, which belongs to no other place | 


that these have been made to accord with the main | of the kind. As, from those gentle, woody heights, 
invention. That this claim of success is not ex-|we have surveyed its monuments of ingenuity, 
travagant will appear, I think, when it is consid-| wealth, and enterprise—its numerous evidences 


vice in the neighbourhood of Bedford and Mary 
‘streets, (which may justly be called sinks of 
iniquity), having obtained a small room for the 
|purpose, gathered around her a group of little 


ered that the cost of weaving coach-lace was, at | of industry and thrift—its pleasant homes of com- 
one stride, reduced from twenty-two cents to three| petence and content—its institutions for learning 
cents a yard, and that of Brussels carpet from! and social improvement, and its neat temples reared | 
thirty cents to four cents. Of the fabric last} forthe worship of God—all of it the magical creation 
named, my power-loom, under the easy tending of | of afew short years—the spectacle certainly lost none 
a single girl, produces from twenty to twenty-tive | of its interest, because we could trace it directly to 
yards daily, and this of the best quality. That the efforts of asingle mind. Clinton, with all its ac- 
mechanical possibilities do not reach much farther | tual and its prospective importance, was assuredly 
in this direction, will be conceded, probably, by all | predestinated in that abode of honorable poverty, 
who are acquainted with the peculiar character of | those hours of toil and vigil, and that filial love, 
the process. which gave birth to the coach-lace loom. Happy 
I find no difficulty in effecting that concentra- he who may thus behold around him the good 
tion of thought which is so necessary in pursuits! which he has done! 
like mine. 


|ones, and devoted several hours of each day to the 
task of instructing them to the best of her ability, 
and reclaiming them from the influences that sur- 
rounled them. A few individuals extended a 
helping hand to her, enabling her to give one 
meal a day to the poor, half-starved children, and 
to keep a warm room to shelter them from the 
winter's cold. 

Among them she found a few who were home- 
less. These she took into her own room, endea- 
'vouring to find places for them as soon as she 
could. A few individuals, members of the Society 
While scattering ‘ plenty | of Friends, becoming acquainted with these facts, 


_Andeed, it is not easy for me to with-|o’er a smiling land,” he plants, also, in good ground, | united into an association, and established a Home 
draw my mind from any subject in which it has|the blessed seeds of individual and domestic hap-| where these and other destitute children could be 


once become interested, until its general bearings 


piness, of social progress, of education, and morals,| received and provided for, and entrusted the 
at least, are fully ascertained. I always mature in| 


‘ and religion. charge of the little family thus collected, to her. 
my mind the general plan of an invention before | 


. : *) This change of her position obliged her to discon- 
attempting to execute it, resorting occasionally to} The individual, whose well-directed labours have | tinue her connection with the day school she had 
sketches on paper for the more intricate parts. A | not only gained for himself reputation and fortune, | assembled ; but the concern was not suffered to 
draughtsman prepares the working drawings from 


but furnish employment and support to many thou- fall to the ground. An active and energetic we- 
sketches furnished by me, which indicate in figures|sand persons, while they save annually for his! man, whose attention had been directed to this 
the proportion of the parts. I never make anything) native land millions of dollars, is still under forty | field of usefulness, at once devoted herself to it; 
with my own hands. I do not like even drawing | years of age. With such power of intellectual |and for some time laboured in it without any other 
to a scale.” janalysis and combination, such energy and per-|compensation than that arising from the contem- 
. sistency of purpose, he cannot yet have discharged |plation of the good effected by her exertions 
In the ingrain-carpet_power-looms of the great|the debt which he owes to his country and to man-| among these outcasts of society. At length addi- 


mills at Lowell, about thirteen hundred thousand|kind. That he still intends to devote bimself to| tional efforts were made by some of those who ap- 
yards are made annually. The same fabric is| the advancement of industrial art, in all its iute- preciated her praiseworthy undertaking, and by 
woven in large quantities by companies at Tariff-| rests, moral and material, we have the best reason | voluntary subscription a small salary was raised to 
ville and Thompsonville, Ct., whose power-looms | to believe. enable her to sustaim and carry out more fully her 


* * * 


* * * * 
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benevolent plan. Without other aid than that 
afforded by the Soup Society, and the liberality of 
a few individuals, she warmed, fed, and taught 
these little objects of her solicitude. 

After a trial of some months, circumstances de- 
cided the Association of Friends to close the Home, 
and such of the children as had not been placed 
at service, were boarded out, until finally it was 
concluded to unite the two concerns into one. 

The school was removed to its present location, 
No. 218 Lombard street, formerly known as the 
“House of moral reform for destitute coloured 
persons.” This change was effected in the Ninth 
month, 1854, and thus accommodations were pro-| 
vided for boarding and lodging those among the 
children who were homeless or destitute of any 
proper guardianship. What little money or furni-| 
ture, that remained at the disposal of the managers | 
of the Home, and the “ Moral Reform Society,’’ | 
were appropriated to the support of the present | 
institution, of which Sarah Luciani is now the| 
matron. The day school is continued as formerly, 
with the exception of employing a young woman} 
to assist in teaching, a change rendered necessary | 
by the increase of labour which devolved on the| 
matron under the new arrangement. The number| 
of scholars is at this time fifty-eight, including the| 
ten who are at present boarded in the family. 
The day scholars are fed and clothed, and with 
the exception of the lodging, receive nearly the 
same care as those who reside in the house. 
large proportion of these are from the most neg- 
lected and degraded class, the beneficial results of | 
this plan can be readily perceived. They are in- 
structed in reading, writing, arithmetic, plain sew-| 
ing, and household labours. Places, chiefly in the 
country, have been procured for many, both boys| 
and girls, who have been the recipients of this| 
charity, during the past year as well as several} 
preceding ones. From most of these favourable | 
accounts have been received. 
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canal. A liberal grant has been made by the go- 
vernment of New Granada to the persons engaged 
in this grand undertaking; and the whole route, 


from one ocean to the other, has been accurately | 


surveyed, and the facts developed are beyond doubt 
or question, so far as the feasibility of the work is 
concerned. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Whose Government are we under? 


In a season of retirement of mind, the above 
query arose, and was the forerunner of serious re- 
flection, wherein it appeared that if we have 
chosen Christ for our portion, and his people for 
our people, then had we been made willing to lay 
the government on his shoulders, and to be di- 
rected in all our goings and doings by his unerring 
spirit. 

But if we find within us that our motive to ac- 
tion is to obtain the honour of men, more than 
the honour that comes from God, we may rest as- 
sured we shall receive our reward; as our dear 
Lord hath said of such as perform what they may 
esteem a good at, to be seen of men, “ verily they 
have their reward ;” but it will not compare with, 
nor endure like that soul-sustaining peace which 
can only be purchased by the “obedience of faith,” 


—that faith which “works by love to the purifying | 
of the heart,” by overcoming in us “the lust of 
As a/\ the eye, and the pride of life.’ 


It seems to me 
these are two great and almost insurmountable 


barriers in this day, to the Truth taking full pos- | 


session of many a heart that would otherwise be 
prepared to receive it,in the very love of it. But 
having loved themselves, and those things which 


gratify self, they do not submit themselves in per- | 
fect obedience to Christ, and place the government | 


of their whole conduct and conversation on his 
shoulders whose right it is to govern, and whose 
pleasure and will it is to see his people blessed. 


The Abolition Society continues to pay half the} They that will be partakers with Christ (and all 


rent of the house, and the Western Soup Society 
still supply soup and bread through the winter 
season, and the latter important article during the 
summer. We have had several donations from 
benevolent individuals, but we find our limited| 
means inadequate to the support of the establish-| 
went. 


may that will) of his kingdom of peace and joy, | 


must also be partakers with him in his self-denial 
and suffering. If we suffer not for him and with 
him, bow shall we expect to reign with him? If 
we know not a baptism into death, even the death 
of the cross, how can we become witnesses of the 


has known too great activity of the creature, going 
forward in their own will and strength, to do those 
things, which it appertaineth only to our High 
| Priest and holy Head, to annoint and qualify ser- 
vants to do, be willing to acknowledge their error, 
and cry with the same faith that one did formerly, 
“Lord if thou wilt thou canst make me clean,” 
that they may receive for themselves the same 
gracious answer, “I will, be thou clean.” And I 
| would that each one of these be found in the foot- 
steps of him by whose faithfulness this query was 
|elicited, ‘* but where are the nine; hath none re- 
| turned to give glory to God, save this stranger ?”” 
G—t—n. 
Eleventh month 5, 1855. 
cosine 
Congress Spring.—Doubtless of the thousands 
|who resort to Congress Spring, Saratoga, during 
jthe “heated term,” and quaff its water, few know 
anything of its history. Congress Spring was dis- 
covered in 1792 by John Taylor Gilman, of Exe- 
ter, N. H_, then member of Congress, and subse- 
| quently Governor of New Hampshire. While gun- 
ning, he came upon a stream issuing from a fissure 
jina rock. The singularity of its appearance at- 
|tracted his attention; the water was drank, the 
'mineral qualities discovered, and being a member 
\of Congress, he gave it the name of Congress 
Spriung.—Albany Argus. 
calmness 

Our duty and interest are inseparably united, 
and when we neglect or misuse our talents, we 
necessarily depart from the heavenly fellowship, 
and are in the way to the greatest of evils. 
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Several Friends having requested the publica- 
tion of the “ Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines” 
jissued by the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia in 
1847, we have commenced it in the present numher. 

However frequently the attempt may be made, 
(and it has been repeated again and again,) to dis- 
seminate the opinion that the attribution of un- 
soundness to the writings of J. J. Gurney, arises 
\from misconception of his meaning, or a “ mis- 





We should be glad to increase our funds| power and the resurrection of Jesus Christ? who|taken process of reasoning and criticism on de- 


by the help of such as are willing to aid us, either| 1s indeed the “resurrection and the life” of every |tached passages of his works;” we believe no 


by donations or subscriptions, which may be left 
with either of our trustees, viz : | 
Tuomas Witi1aMson, 8. W. corner Seventh | 
and Arch streets. 
MARMADUKE C. Corr, 286 Filbert street. 
Josuvua L. Battey, 153 Filbert street. 
Articles of clothing, shoes or groceries, would 
be acceptable, and might be left at the Home, 218 | 
Lombard street, above Seventh. If our country 
friends at this season of the year are disposed to 
furnish us with vegetables, ete., they would be| 
gratefully received at the same place. 
naeenmntiiglieanene 
Inter-Oceanic Ship Canal.—The Washington 
Star learns from a reliable source that some enter- | 
prising citizens of the United States and New Gra-| 
nada have discovered and explored the long sought | 
for route for connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans by means of a ship canal. This great de-) 





true believer in Him ; and they have this assurance 
“that the foundation of God standeth sure, having 


this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his.” If 


any should stumble or fall through the manifold in- 
firmities of the flesh, or the ensnaring, subtle temp- 
tations of an unwearied adversary, who is some- 


times permitted to “transform himself into the ap- 


pearance of an angel of light,” even after they have | 


walked well for a season, and attained, as they 
may think, to some little eminence in the spiritual 
edifice, ‘the church of Christ,” “let those that 


|are spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of 


meekness,” and in fear; “lest they also be 


tempted,” seeing that every one of us “hold our| 


treasure in an earthern vessel.” 

After reading the article published in No. 8, 
page 61 of “The Friend,” I was instructed in the 
belief that Uzziah was comparable to man in his 
unregenerate nature, wherein those who have at- 





sideratum to the commercial world is certainly the | tempted to “ burn incense” have like him, had to| 


most grand and important enterprise of this age, | be “ thrust out of the sanctuary ;” and though “he 
and worthy the attention and consideration of every | became a leper, and continued so to the day of his 
civilized people and government. The plan, as| death,” it does not appear to me to establish the 
the Star understands, is to go to the Atrato river, | belief that there is uo means of restoration for 
some fifty miles from its mouth, with a depth of|these; being firm in the faith that what was 
from six to ten fathoms, and from thence to the|done by our dear Redeemer when he walked per- 
Pacific, a distance of some sixty miles more, with-|sonally among men, he is still able to perform by 
out a single lock or obstru:tion in the contemplated | his Holy Spirit in our hearts. May every one who 





jcandid person can deny that the extracts given in 
ithe Appeal, inculcate the sentiments attributed t» 
\them by the Appeal, and intended to be conveyed 
| by the author at the time, as fully and clearly as 
do the extracts given from the writings of early 
Friends convey the doctrines they designed to en- 
force by them. If, as is said, it was the wish of 
J. J. Gurney to promulgate nothing but what was 
consonant with the truths of the gospel as pro- 
|fessed by Friends, we may suppose that had he 
lived, he would have rejoiced that the church had 
| pointed out his mistakes, and put his fellow-mem- 
bers on their guard against imbibing the danger- 
ous errors contained in them. 





We would solicit the attention of our readers to 
the Report of the ‘‘ Managers of the Home for the 
moral Reform of destitute Coloured Children” pub- 
lished in our present number. The class of chil- 
dren which the institution is endeavouring to 
| benefit, is not only a very degraded and suffering 
one, but one which finds comparatively few bene- 
factors, even among the liberal and charitable. 
There is, perhaps, no way in which our coloured 
population can be more effectually assisted, than by 
a proper education and training of their children, 
and especially of such as are left in their earliest 
| years, uncared for, exposed to the extreme of want, 
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and surrounded with everything calculated to lead 
them into crime and misery. 


We have received a sheet written pretty closely | pointed President, and Walker commander in chief of 


on all sides, and then across on each page. The 
hand-writing looks familiar to us, but the difficulty 
of decyphering it is too great to be imposed on the 
compositor. We would be obliged to those who 


favour us with communications, if they would be 
careful to have them clearly written out. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 27th ult. 
The War.—The appearance of the allied fleet before 


Odessa was a feint, in order to take Oczakoff and Kin-| 
On the 15th, the fleet anchored near | 


burn by surprise. 
Kinburn, troops were landed, and the place was cap- 
tured after a combined attack by sea and land. The 


garrison consisted of 1500 men, about 200 of whom were | 


killed and wounded, and the remainder surrendered 
themselves prisoners. On the morning of the 18th, the 
Russians blew up the fortifications on Oczakoff Point, 
which were assailable by the mortar vessels of the al- 
lies. By this movement, the allies command the mouths 


of the Bug and Dnieper, and have opened a path into| 
They may | 


an important district of Southern Russia. 
probably make an attack upon either Cherson or Nico- 
laieff. The English gun boats had reconnoitred the 
river, almost up to the last named place. 
ben, so celebrated for his defence of Sebastopol, had 
been summoned to Nicolaieff. The Russian Emperor 
had left the city, and returned northward. The advices 
from Sebastopol show that the allies are advancing in 


strong force, and the Russians falling back, in good} 


order, upon their fortified positions. The allies were 
close upon the Russian frontier at Albat, where it is 
thought they must make a stand, in which case a battle 
is inevitable. The Russians on the north side, keep up 
a constant fire upon Sebastopol, under cover of which 
they were withdrawing their troops, and concentrating 
them upon Perekop. A Russian despatch, dated the 
22d, says the allies had marched 40,000 troops from 
Eupatoria toward Toulat, but afterwards fell back, on 
observing the Russian lancers on their left. The allied 
forces in the Crimea are officially reported to number 
210,000 effective men; 30,000 French troops had arrived 
during the Ninth month. 

RUSSIA.—The successive drafts for the army have, 
it is said, drained Poland of all its population fit for 
military service, and the heavy agricultural labour now 
devolves principally upon the women and children. 
Finland has also been severely drained. Measures ,of 
great severity have been ordered by the Czar against 


The confiscation of their estates is threatened if they do 
not return within one year. 
FRANCE.—On the 22d ult., a collision occurred on 


their lives. The total of duties upon imports paid during 
the first nine months of this year, amounted to 151,139,- 
275 francs. The Bank of France bas arranged a loan 
of several millions of silver from the Bank of Amster- 
dam. 

SPAIN.—The cholera still prevailed in Madrid. The 
cases averaged over 100 daily. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The money market was some- 
what relieved. Consols had advanced to 88. About 
£900,000 in gold had arrived from Australia, but the 
greater portion of it was immediately withdrawn for the 
continental demand. The bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land had further decreased £532,214. The British Con- 
sul at Cologne had been sentenced to imprisonment for 
enlisting recruits in Prussia for the British service. The 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has adopted a resolu- 
tion that the Government should anticipate any break- 
down in public confidence, by suspending the operation 
of the Bank Act of 1844. Liverpool Market.—Cotton 
dull, and prices declining; sales of the week, 39,000 
bales at from 54d. to 6gd. The stock of American in 
port, 250,000 bales. Wheat is dull, and 3d. lower. 
flour had declined 1s. a bbl. 

PERU.—Much excitement exists in Peru, relative to 
the bill establishing religious liberty. The Catholic 
priests denounce it violently. 


return. The recently emancipated negro slaves are 


Gen. Todtle- | 


Many of the friends of| 
the exiled President Echenique, have been permitted to | flaxen thread, intended for the finest specimen of French | patience to the end. 


NICARAGUA.—The latest accounts from Nicaragua, 
represent the country as quiet, Walker having com- 
pletely obtained the ascendency. He had made peace 

| with the opposing party. General Rivas had been ap- 


| the Nicaragua forces. It is said that the people of Ni- 
;caragua appear to be pleased with the new state of 
| affairs, and no more trouble was apprehended. Col. 
| Kinney remained at Greytown, and Walker is reported 
| to be disposed to drive him out of the country. 

| UNITED STATES.—The receipts of the U. S. Gov- 
| ernment for the quarter ending Ninth mo. 30th, were,— 
From customs, $17,085,238 ; sales of public lands, $2,- 
355,725; miscellaneous sources, $333,495—total, $19,- 
774,469. The expenditures were $16,594,116. Accord- 
ing to despatches from the U.S. Minister at London, the 
negotiations with the British Government in relation to 
the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty, have closed, the ulti- 
matum of our Government respecting Central American 
|affairs, having been rejected. It is now understood 
|that both Governments are released from the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Treaty. Buchanan is about to re- 
turn to the United States. Assurances of peaceful views 
| are exchanged, but it is evident that the discussion of 
this question, and that of the British violation of our 
neutrality laws, has given rise to some unpleasant feel- 
ings. 

Vermont.—The management of the finances of this 
State contrasts strikingly with that of most others. The 
total disbursements of the State revenue for the year 
ending Eighth mo. 3d last, were only $153,127, or 


city of New York. The expenses of the Legislature were 
| $24,130 ; the State printing cost $7,421; Executive 
salaries and expenses $2461; Judiciary and prosecuting 
crimes $62,469, (nearly one-half of the State expenses. ) 
For the relief of the Poor, $5000. Paid for Paupers in 
Asylum, $733. For Deaf and Dumb, $3240. To Agri- 
| cultural Societies, $1855. Vermont is not one of the 
most wealthy States in the Union, but probably excels 
them allin its freedom from intemperance and crime, 
and in the health and longevity of its inhabitants. 

New York.—The number of immigrants arriving at 
| this port from foreign countries, during the ten months 
|ending 30th ult., is stated to have been 119,420, against 
| 290,000 for the corresponding season last year. Ger- 

mans, 94,684; Irish, 8677. The shipments of specie 
| from this port since the first of the year, have amounted 
| to $26,450,488. Mortality last week, 291. 

| Philadelphia.—The mean temperature for the Tenth 
| month was 54 degrees, which is 4 degree lower than the 
| average for Tenth month for the last 30 years, and is 
| nearly 5 degrees lower than in the Tenth month of last 
|year. The highest of the thermometer was 75 degrees, 
} and the lowest 33 degrees. Rain fell upon 14 days to 
| the depth of 4.11 inches. 





| half of which fell in one night. Mortality last week, 
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were loading for Cincinnati, St. Louis, &. The liquor 
| venders recently tried in this city, for violating the Re- 
| straining Law, have been sentenced to five days’ im- 
| prisonment, and to pay a fine of $50 each. Their cases, 
| it is supposed, will be carried to the Supreme Court, in 


‘order to obtain a decision as to the constitutionality of 


| the law. 

|  California.—Dates to the 20th ult. The mail steam- 
| ship that left San Francisco on that day, had two mil- 
jlions in gold on board. The steamship Sierra Nevada, 
} on her last trip from San Juan to San Francisco, lost 
| 45 passengers from cholera. The U. S. steamship John 
| Hancock arrived at San Francisco, from Petropaulouski, 
| bringing news that the Russians were at Amoor, in 
| great force, both on seaand land. The allied fleet was 
|in the Gulf of Tartary. Five hundred men, under Capt. 
| Foy, of Sacramento, had gone to Nicaragua, to join 
; Walker. Seven clippers from the Atlantic ports, had 
| arrived at San Francisco, and their cargoes were sold 
‘readily. Business had improved, and most articles of 
| Eastern merchandize were paying fair profits. Domes- 
| tic flour was selling at $9.50 to $10,00. Large num- 
| bers of Chinese had left California. Accounts had been 
| received from Oregon of Indian hostilities of a serious 
| character. 


| lace, is valued at $600, and the length of the thread is 


twenty-seven times less than the actual expenses of the} 


At Paoli, the mean tempera- | 
those Russian nobles who continue to reside abroad. | ture was 52°, and the amount of rain 8.61 inches, nearly | 


| Pittsburg.—On the 9th inst., there was nine feet of| 
the Lyons Railway, by which a number of persons lost| water in the channel, and the larger class of packets| 


municated to the State Department at Washington by 
the United States Consul at Callao. 

Cheap Labour.—An instance of the cheapness of la- 
bour in the Island of Tahiti, is given in the fact, that 
| when the steamer Golden Age touched there to coal, 
| fifteen hundred tons were put on board at an expense of 
only 4s. 2d.—less than a dollar. 

Large Yield of Wheat.—J. A. Chandler, of Caroline, 
Va., raised the past season eight hundred and thirty 
bushels of prime wheat, on eighteen and a half acres of 
accurately measured land, being nearly forty-six bushels 
| per acre! 

The Death Punishment, having been abolished in Wis. 
consin, an agitation for its restoration bas been com- 
menced, and a lurge majority of the newpapers sustain 
and advocate such a restoration. 

Railroad Eurnings.—In the last month, the receipts of 
the Galena Railroad amounted to $318,000, being an 
excess of $133,000 over the receipts for the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

Post-office Robberies.—In the last five months, no less 
than eleven postmasters in Ohio have been arrested for 
depredations on the mails. 

The Pacific Railroad Accident.—By this terrible tragedy, 
thirty persons lost their lives, and seventy were badly 
wounded. 


RECEIPTS. 

Omitted Tenth mo 27th.—Received from Asa Garret- 
son, agt., O., for J. Thomasson, $3, to 52, vol. 29, D. 
| Edgerton, Eli Kennard, $2 each, vol. 28. 

Received from J. Cockill, Pa., $2, vol. 28; from Asa 
Garretson, agt., O., for John Gibbons, $2, vol. 29; from 
Kd. Prichard, per J. Churchill, $2, vol. 28; from Wm. 
Hill, Mass., per C. H., $2, and for Wm. Wilber, P. Mead- 
er, P. Hussey, $2 each, vol. 29, and for T. Varney, 
$2.36, to 10, vol. 29; from Wm. Foulke, agt., O., for 
John Patten, $2, to 27, vol. 29, Jos. King, $2, vol. 27, 
Aaron Deweese, $2, to 14, vol. 30, Jesse Deweese, $2, 
vol. 29, Wm. Harmer, $3, to 52, vol. 29. 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah, 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to JostrH ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist., 1855. 180 Arch street, 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 

Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 

Samvet Hitues; Wilmington, Del. 

Tomas Evans . 

SaMvueL Bettie, Jr. } Philada. 
——_o————_ 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Moorestown, 
Burlington Co., New Jersey, on Fifth-day, the 25th ult., 
JonaTuan G. Witiiams and Susanya, daughter of David 
Roberts, all of that place. 


Diep, on the 28th of Third month last, Mercy, wife of 
Aaron Steward, in the 63rd year of her age. Having 
acceptably filled the station of overseer many years, her 
|loss is deeply felt by her friends. She was a true be- 
| liever in the ancient doctrines of our religious Society, 
and of a meek and humble spirit. Her life was a pat- 
| tern of that even tenor, which distinguishes the devoted 
and unobtrusive Christian. While her friends lament 
her removal, they have the consolation of believing that 
their loss is her eternal gain, and that she has entered 
into everlasting rest. 
, at his residence, Mahoning Co., Ohio, Aaron 
‘| Srewarp, on the 27th of Tenth month, 1855, in the 77th 
year of his age; a member of Goshen Particular and 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. He 
passed through much bodily suffering which he bore 
with Christian patience. It was frequently observed, 
| during his illness, that he was engaged in fervent sup- 





Miscellaneous.—A Valuable Article—A single pound of| plication to the Father of mercies, that he might have 


His friends have the consolirg 
| hope that he has changed the state of trial and afflic- 


abandoning the large estates generally, and flocking to| about 226 miles. One pound of this thread is more|tion, for a happy eternity, having passed from death, 


the cities and large towns. 
VENEZUELA.—At the latest dates, cholera was mak- 


| valuable than two pounds of gold. 
The Guano Trade.—A decree, issued by the govern- 


ing sad ravages among the inhabitants of Puerto Ca-| ment of Peru, opening the port of Pisco, in Peru, to all 


bello, Caraccas, Valencia, and in the valleys generally.| the vessels employed in the guano trade, has been ae? 


unto life. 
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